Chapter Four
THE FIGHT  AGAINST  ILLITERACY
DURING the six first decades of the Kingdom of Italy
there has hardly been any problem so persistently taken
in hand by statesmen as that of raising the Italian people
to the level of the more advanced nations by means of education.
Emilio Broglio, before becoming Minister for Public Instruction,
had written that *the unceasing discussions in Parliament are a
proof of the great interest everybody brings to this most impor-
tant public service, and at the same time of the utmost difficulty
confronting those who aim at reaching fully the ends set before
them by people who hold the most widely divergent views on the
subject of instruction. Not everybody claims to be an expert in
finance, trade, justice, religious cults, public works, war, and
naval and police matters; but everybody has his own plan and
programme for education, trusting that it is enough to have been
a good schoolboy and to know just a little about a variety of
matters to feel entitled to make laws for the schools.' These
words applied more, perhaps, to the future than to the time
when they were written. But arising out of all those discussions,
or side by side with them, there was a great amount of work done
both by the State and other bodies, and by individuals.
It is not easy to extricate from the maze of legislative measures,
discussions, and proposals some tendencies showing a clear
development of thought and practice. The following seem,
however, to be the main problems for which a solution was
steadily sought from the time of the proclamation of the Kingdom
of Italy down to 1922, and, we can safely say, down to the present
day: (a) the fight against illiteracy; (b) the spreading of post-
elementary and vocational instruction; (c) the promotion of
physical education; (d) the preservation and improvement of
humanistic and scientific culture; and (e) a lay faith for this
universal and specialized education to produce men fit for
modern life. It is, of course, impossible to sever these problems
one from another if the facts are to be understood each in its
entirety; but the history of those sixty years may be clearer if
these points are emphasized.
Provision had been made for compulsory instruction, as we
have seen, by Casati; good results were soon achieved, but the
principle that all children should have at the very least two years'
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